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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


ConyeEcticut, Clinton. 
| ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
4 the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 


ry school for both sexes. DwiGutT HOLBROOK, 


re me 
., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
yi {CA H. 17, lL. SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Thorough preparation for college, with careful 
home training Gamber iaiied. Highest references 
xiven CHARLES GRISWOLD BARTLETT, M.A., Prin 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 

TLSON GRAMMAR 

Prep atory School for oe 
For Cireular address E. 


SCHOOL,—A 
$500 per year. 
. WILSON, A.M. 





MAkyYI AND, Baltimore, 
/e DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
« School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
of September rs. H. P, LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
NIVERSITY OF rk YL 
Law Sehool. Nineteenth annual session, 
ber 8, 1888, 
Address 


AND.— 


Octo 
[ENRY D, HARLAN, Sec’y 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
| TSS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL,.—Sarah 
F N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienue 
ers offers unusual advantages to the 


ed corps of teac! 
Students are prepared for col 


— of this school, 
ege. 


CUNT ity. 

| AUPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
7th Session —— Ith Sept For catalogues 

CHAPMAN MAvupin, M_A., Prin. 


MARYLAND, 


» 


address 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean. 
Epmutnp H. Besyett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
( “ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La 
7 dies. The 5thyvear. ForCat ko ue, ete., address 
Rey. GEO. GANNETT, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
NOSLETTOTE (OF TECANCLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechantk ‘al, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete, JAMEs P. 
MUNROR, Sec’vy. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





> 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boy iston Street, 

( YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 
Preparation for the Mass, iadhrtrettaas of Technolo 

ey isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
cy Hall at the June ex: aminat fons only one had any 
condition in mathematic Tt wation of the school 
bufiding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institut 
Preparation for Harvard, w 








ith or without Greek, 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston 36 Commonwe 


[Tf IME FOR YOUNG LADY . 
Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
sch ir rough Street, will receive into her 
“set a lin {number of young ladies who may 
wish to avail ti f the superior educational 
facilities which aifords. She will eade 
lightfulhome f them the privi 
leves and sociat advantages as though they were her 
puptits Her beautiful house in Commonwealth Ave 


nue presents unusual a 
















Miss PUTNAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 243 Mariborough St. 
j Rh. 2 if. SEARS S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1.—Advanced courses 
Of instruetion a special feature, 

Circulars sent on application. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 

] ISS HELOISE £. HERSEY 'S 
d schoo! for girls ; the fall term will open Octo 
ber 8. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 

M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave, 
Mee ME. FE. DECOMBES FRENCH 
and E — Home Sehool for six girls reopens 


September 17,1888. Highest references 





erry Ht Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
‘2. WE MISSES HUBBARD S. SCHOOL 
for Girls w ll reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 


ea WE FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 








fit for college or educate privately. Separate tul 
with > ‘st of care in all respects. a ming love 
With tine tennis-court KF. E. ABB Ph.b. 
I a uth, 
M%. oN 4PP’. HOME SCHOOL FOR 

Bo ys (twenty-sec dent year).— Begins October 
. 1888. 

ae HI we Qui a y 


.—PREPARA- 


echool reopens 


Bae r-S ADEM) 
tory fide, roe for 
Sep tember 12, 1888, 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT 


boys, & 


. Ph.D 


M ASSACHUSE Berkshire Co, 






stown, 








“RE YLOCK fi RE 
7 paratory School for Boys. 46th year. atalowues 
on application. GrORGE Ff. Miuus, Principal. 


New Hal rrtismouth, 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SPE- 
cia ly healthful situation Preparation for 
i Institute « *hnol 


and in 








f Number 


1215 


+a Yor K rep . 348 Madison Ave 
JJ 1SS JA UDON'S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
i Reo Gent Oct. ive pupils received into family. 
aravth St 


R BOYS 





NEW YORK CITY, 





es 


“3 HH. MORSE S SCAC 
fa e reopens Sept. 27. 
- Principal now at home. 





NEw York, Garden City, Long Island. 
ALHEDREL SCHOOL OF SEi,LfACL. 
Boarding School for Boys. Accommodations un- 
ed, thorough preparation for Harvard, Colum- 
. Trinity, ete 16 teachers emploved. Mill 
ysy ste m undera United States Army officer. 
Address CHARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (iarvard) 









NEW YorK, Suspension Bridge. 


iF VEAUN COLLEGE.—A Militar 
Boirding School for Boys, 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 

} RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
e School for Girls. Number limited to ten, €1,000 
pr ryear, No extras School year becins September 1), 
8aN. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm, 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rey. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Loulsa M, Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


vy w Rpg tiea. 
AT YATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
J adles. The next school year begitis Thursday, 


Sept. 20th, i888. Applications should be made early. 
Onro, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Sts 
JARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
classical home and day school for young ladies 
Number limited. Address G, K. BARTHOLOMEW, A.M. 





Ouro, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 

17, ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
Lv English and French Family and Day Schoo! Sept. 
26,1888. Pupils may take special work, or the full 
eourse of study, fitting for Collece Examinations 





OH10, Cincinnati, No. 166 W. Seventh St. 
THE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ESTAB- 
lished by Miss Storer and Miss Lupton in 1881, 
and conducted by Miss Lupton for the past two years, 
will open for its eighth year Sept. 26. Preparation for 
college is made a specialty. The official circular from 
Harvard College sh tth 





ows that this school is the only pri 
vate school in the West Whose pupils have passed with 
out condition their examinations for women identical 
with the examinations for admission to Harvard Col 
lege. 

A few resident pupils are received. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia 
IRVYN MAWR COLLECE.—A_ COL- 
lege for Wome n The Program stating the gradu- 


ateand undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 
application, 


Pr 
DENNSYLI 


NNSYLVANIA, Chester. 


"ANIA MILITARY ACA- 
M 
I 








demy. 27th year opens September 19. A MILI 
VARY COLLEGE with four graduate courses: CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and 
ARTS. Devrees conferre in each, respectively C } 
3.S., B.AK., and A,! A thoroughly or Z 
tory Department For Circular, with full iaformation, 
address Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres’t 





PENNSYLVANIA, I 1 
Me BELL'S 
English, Freneh, and German Boarding 
for a. r Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1888 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 





COMEGY'S 





Schooi 


FA , 1454 Pine St 
BONA ME'S 
c eopens 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philac 

AJ ADEMOISE: 

Lt French HomeSchool for six yvoung | 

Sept. 26. Thorough course in English a 
PENNS SYLVANIA, vil " phia, 1450 Pine S 

ANAFL SLE BOARDING 2 VD 


| Ey 
B Day Sehool for Young ae will reopen Sept. 26, 









d Fre 


Norfolk, opposite Old Poimt Comfort, 

FCATE 
in this de 
collegiate 


Attractive 


VIRGINIA, 2 
¥* YOUR DAUGHTER DEI 
Build her up by sending her to s 
iightful, healthful winter climate. 


courses, music, art; equipment, £60,000, 
home sehool, Persouaicare. Add 





"CSS 








NORFOLK COLLEGE. 


GERMANY, Wiesbaden, 
ne BY f ICA fae, V IN ie E R, MAN “6 i /E ie 
~  baden College. Thorough German and French 
Preparation for University. cll can be met at New 
§ Refers to Prof. M. L. 1)"Oog Ann Arbor, Mich., 
* : 


. Cushing of Yale Colle 204 La 
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Salle St., Chicago. Bon Ge clare api to BrienTano’s, 
i Square, New pe 1 ite St., Chicago 





1015 Pennsvivania Ave., W shington, D.C 
Zeachers, etc 


1 LADY IN ENGLAND OFFERS A 


refined En tN ith her own 


me and educatic 








a 
children (in Ene Musi and Drawinyg) to 
the daug rerms, i relus \ f 
days, £200 per ar highes 
and required, M 1 
awrie & Co., 14 Ace ad 
VWARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Ha: 
vard, 68 Chestnut Str t, Boston 


OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., FRI- 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass 


; rraT eT epCcrry £3 
ARD GOGNAIV ERSTE ITY EA 
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Scribuer & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Lives of Twelve Good | 
Men. 


By John W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester, 


2 vols, Svo, cloth, S600 


CONTENTS. 
1,.—The Learned Divine. 
Routi 
{1 The Kestorer of the Old) Paths, 
JAMES Rose. 
[11.—-The Saintly Liver. CHARLES MakrtoTt 
IV.—The Great Provost. Epwarp HAWKINS 
V.—The Remodeler of the Episcopate. SAM 
UEL WILBERFORCE, 
Vi.—The Uumble Christian, 
LYNCH CoTTON, 
VIT.—The Faithful Steward, 
WELL, 

Vili.—The Pious Librarian. 
Vius CoxEr, 
[IX.—The Christian Philosopher. 

LONGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
X.—The Single-Minded Bishop, 
JAC OBSON, 
X1.—The Earnest Parish Priest. 
PAGE EpEN. 
X11.—The Good Layman. 
HIGGINS. 


MARTIN JOSEPH 


| 
| 


TUGH 


RICHARD | 
RicHARD GRES 
HENRY OCTA 
HENRY 
WILLIAM | 
CHARLES 


CHARLES LONGUE 


New Work by Prof. Henry Drummond, 
AUTHOR O1 
‘Natural Law tn the Spiritual World, 
Propical Africa. 
By Henry Drummond, F.ROS 1, F.G.S. With 


six Maps and illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


*The only fault whieh most readers will find with 
the present volume is its brevity.’ Seotsva | 
‘Nothing that we have read isso full of really valu 

able information concerning Central Africa.’ Phil 


delphia Bull tin. 


me . aye 
Princetomiana. | 
Charles and A. A, Hodge, with Class and Table | 
Talk of Hodge the Younger. 


By a Scottish 
‘ , cS a = 
Princetonian, the Rey. Charles A. Salmond, | 
= | 

| With | 


Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 


Rothesay. portrait 3, ete. 


OokKs that have come 


**Oneof the most interesting | é 
Philadelphia Press 









for a long time is Princetoniana,’ | 
“A very interesting work oe The agreeable } 
conversational styl no which the brief memoirs are 
written makes this pact of the work pleasant to read 
beyond the common run of similar memorials. The 
collection of jottings from the le res and table-talk 
Pr ALA. Hodge is saluabie for the raey vivacity 
and point o arious utterances, which have quite 
as much thoy Las theological significance, 2... 
Will be welcome + an interesting memorial of two 
memorable doas a vivid sketch of the manner 
in Which theology is tanght at Princeton.’ ’—Scotsman. 


Bu - 


of the Il v athe) 
rea, 


Life of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, 


Unilea ale’s Na vy and Confederat Mal 
Nav} 


The Originat 


\uthor of * Physical Geography of the Sea, 

and Its Meteorology.’ Compiled) by his 
daughter, Diana Fontaine Maury Corbin. 
Portrait. Svo. cloth, 85.75. 


*,* The above books sent wpon receipt of ardver 


fu lists of all Bolow’s Libraries, will be mailed, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


The Nation. 


The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 

Rohn’s Library have done for Literature what rai 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—K. W. Emer 
son. 


“Imay sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
Prubtication Sertes 1s the usefullest thing I know,’’—Tho- 
mas Carlyle. 

“An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker tin this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

‘The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’’”’ 
—Athenzum., 


Bohn’'s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 


| STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 


RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 


700 Volum ‘s. $7.40 Or -2 Ca h, with exe eplions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS-—-THE KING’S DIVERSION, 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 

$1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Nlustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, tn Two Vols., with Portraits, $4. 

**A most convenient repriat of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition,’’—Athenwum, 

AN EGYPTIAN 
Novel. By Georg Ebers, 
Buchheim. $1.40. 

* The translator’s rendering {s easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post, 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re- 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., #. 

SENECA (L. ANNAZUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to #butius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘* This ts a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Benefictis’ in 
plain but Academic English.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 
RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
$1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 

TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 

$1.40. 

HAUFF'S TALES. 
Alexandria—The Innin the Spessart. 
by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, 
J.W.M. Gibbs. 65 vols. $7. 


Slous. 


PRINCESS. An Historical 
Translated by Emma 8S, 


worth. 


Translated by 


The Curavan—The Sheik of 
Translated 


A New Edition. By 


A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
1.40 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols. &8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols 40, 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon), 2 
vols. $4 

LESSING'’S LAOKOON. Translated, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 

MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. | 5 vols. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
4.20. 

YS’S DIARY. 4 vols. §8. 

TARCH’S LIVES, 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's 

trans.) ». 00 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols, $4. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, §2. 


PEP 
PLU 


tised price. 


, 


uf desired, to those interested, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


[Number 1215 
jUST PUBLISHED: 


Ex-Secretary McCulloch's 
cences. 


Men and Measures 
Of Half a Century: 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. 


By Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Administra- 


tions of Lincoln, Johnson, and 


Arthur. 8vo, $4.00. 


No book published in this country for many 
years contains more of interest to the general 
reader than this work by a distinguished Ame- 
rican whose public career extends back for 
fifty years. The great political measures and 
famous men associated with them are all treated 
in a manner as pungent as it is judicial, and the 
fund of reminiscences and anecdotes with 
which the book is crowded is accompanied by 
historical comment and criticism of the high 
est order, which gives a standard value to the 


work. 


Two Little Confederates. 


By Thomas Nelson Page. Square 8vo,  Ilus- 


trated, $1.50, 

This captivating story of twolads left at home on a 
Virginia plantation during the war will appeal with an 
unusually strong interest to boys. The two little he 
roes, and the experiences they had with the blue and 
gray coats, are certain to make friends among hun 
dreds of young readers, 


4h 
mA aelarne 
Letters of Thackeray. 
A new edition of this collection (1547-1885), with 
Portrait of Thackeray, and reproduction in 
facsimile of a characteristic letter. ino, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


In this dainty and popular edition these famous let 
ters will again be sought for by thousands to whom 
the other edittons were inaccessible. The letters have 
already been aceepted as one of Thackeray's most 
characteristic books, without which noset of bis works 


ean be regarded complete, 


Corea: The Hermit Nation. 


By William Elliot Griffis. 


Maps, [lustrations, and additional matter. 


New edition, with 


Svo, $2.50. 


In this new and revised edition the author brings his 
great work down to date, fucreasing the value of what 





is recognized as the most authoritative Work ou this 


strange country, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent post 


| 
| 


| paid, upon receipt of price, by 


Catalogues of owr regular stock, also | 


'CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


| 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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wages paid tn England to cotton ope ratives 


than in the United States, English spinners 


ean more than hold their own on account of 


he finer yarns used by them. “Thus,” 


3. ** 125 yards of cloth here will take 
fourteen i uunds of 


yarn, and tn America 


eighteen pounds—a Clear gain of four pounds 


tothe English manufacturer. If this dif 
ference Ww is equalized, it is calculated that 
there would be a balance left in favor of 
Ai rica sufficient t Ore the higher lal 
cost of this ‘ try. 


The St. Louis Glode-Democrat takes 


to explain how a reduction of the duties on 


pains 


sugar is cousistent with the national Repub 
lican platform. It says that the growth of 
sugur shows no tendency to increase in this 
country, The production is no larger now 
than it was years and years ago. Therefore 
there is no reason to suppose that further 
protection would lead to increased produc 
tion. Well, does your blessed platform. say 


anything about articles that show no ten 


dency to increase in the amount of the pro 
duct Not a word. It says: 


If there shall still remain a larger revenue 
than is requi te for the wants of the Govern 
ment, we favor the entive repeal of infernal 


fluwes rather than the surrender of any puert of 
‘ ‘fivesystem at the joint behest of the 
Whiskey Trust and the agents of 
manufacturers,” 


) a) f 
ur protec 


foreign 


Of course we are in favor of knocking this 
platform into smithereens, but we want you 
to acknowledge that that is what you are do 


ing. Moreover, we beg to inguire how 


he production of carpet-wool has in 


cressed in this country, and how much it 
tends to increase—this article upon which 
your ince Committee pro in in 
Crest ty of one ( it per p ha 





speech from Mr, 
rt of his in the 


nt word in it about 


What is this 7 A whol 
Blaine, the first formal ef} 
Western States, and not 
the tariff?) Yet this same Mr. Blaine said, in 
his first speech after reaching this country 
from Europe, on August 10, in defining the 


issue Tor the present Campaign 


It is not, in the ordinary sense, a contest 
artisan against partisan It is a contest 
ely transcends party motive; itis 
acontest as to whether the great mass of 
American citizens, who carn their bread in the 
sweat of their faces, shall have their wages 

‘ed from day to day That is 


i 
the whole pith and moment of this question, 


which enti 


nnd anything th d fs the attention of the 
lee? mn econdie ft nthat single} at te Ss. 
’ puddin { t/ i i tHipratian 


1} I d otea wl ( peech In October to 
the veto power of the President, without 

livertil ittention ” and weaken h 
campaign Is the American laborer to 


we deserte ad at the very « risis of his wares in 
order that Mr. Blaine may assail the Presi 


lent’s previous record, and thus make the 





contest one of ‘ partisan against partisan ” 


Mr. Blaine’s latest campaign lie, embraced 


in his Third Series since his return from 
. PY 1 P 
] ! is the fi ‘ uttered at Detroi 
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in natiopal-bank depositories 


Now, | have known something about the 
Government of the United States—have had 
some little todo with it: but if that had been done 
any time within the last twenty years by a Re 
publican Secretary of the Treasury, the Demo 
erats In the House would have tried to impeach 
him. I repeat it. I don’t say that [ would 
vote to impeach Mr. fairchild—that is another 
question , but if any Secretary since Salmon 
P. Chase was first appointed by Lincoln had 
done that with 460,000,000 of the public money, 
i say that the Democratic House, if in’ power, 
would have moved his impeachment.” 





Let us sce how this statement tallies with 
In a public document entitled ‘ Spe- 
cie Resumption and Refunding,’ sent to the 
Hon. 


Sherman, Republican Secretary of the Trea- 


Forty sixth John 


| 

| facts. 
| Congress by the 
| 


| sury, at pages 984 and 085 is a statement of 


\ssets of the United States Treasury.’ 


Amony these sissets are the following items 


DEPOSITS HELE BY NATLONAT 


| 

| 

| . 

| for seven successive months. 
' 

| 

BANK DEPOST- 








| rORLES 
Feb. 1, 1879 SIGH S57 141 26 
i March in rg 4 286805 ae 
April. pir ponent: 
May 1, ° 260,760,480 69 
June ll, de _ 270,442 471 36 
July 1, ey aoe Suacmee we 


Aug. 1, 


O7 OTS, 83% 


The intelligent reader will observe that a 


each of these months the amount held by 
national bank depositories was larger than 
the largest amount deposit ad therein by Sec 


| retary Fairchiid, and that at three dates, 
' 


viz., March 1, May 1, and June 1, 1879, the 

amount Was more than four times as large. 
| The matter is of no importance, except as a 
| fresh illustration of Mr, Blaine’s recklessness 
| 


on the stump 


ne Metropolitan 
Elevated Railroad are now occupied with 
in 


Et publican eleetionce r placards, one of 


Les 


| Which has recently appeared with ove forg- 
} ery and three lies in four sentences. The 
| London 


Spectator, Which has been repeatedly exposed 


forgery is the extract from the 


in our columns, but is still, with extraordi- 
nary effrontery, issucd from the Republican 
headquarters, 


been rented by the railroad company to the 


The use of these panels has 


Manhattan News Company, with, we are in- 
formed by Superintendent Hain, no restric 
It would ap- 
pear, however, that this restriction is not 


tion except aus to indecency. 


enough, There ought to be a restriction di 





rected against forgery and libellous matter. 


Also, we will add that we think it is gros 


buse of its franchise on the part of the ele 


at 
vated railroad « ompany to pe rmit the appe ir 
1] rt rif 


ince in its cars at all of advertiseme: 


s in 


any way offensive to any Jarge class of its 


CUStONM Ss The vreat majority of its cu 

tomers re Democrats, and it is of course 
lannoving to them to has Iving or abusive 
electioncering placards issued bv then OP 
ponents staring them in the face every 


ie : ‘ Re 
| time they travel in the elevated trains. The 
| company ought to observe a strict neutrality 
| in political as well as in religious matters. It 
| 


has no more right to surrender its space to 


| party diatribes than to attacks on a particular 
| religicus creed or denomination; and it ought 


tv call on the news « mMpany to remove thes 


i 


¢ 
} 


concerning the deposit of Government funds | placards, whether their contents be forged 


! or not, 


It is perhaps not so strange as at first 
thought itseems that the Republicans should 
cling so stoutly to their forged quotations, 
The quotations in question could by no pos 
sibility be expected to inthuence any but the 
most ignorant and prejudiced of voters, but 
it is evident that only among such voters can 
the Republicans expect to make any gains this 
year. Among intelligent and impartial men 
the drift against them grows stronger every 
week, Two evidences come simultaneously 
Hugh McCulloch, Secretary 
of the Treasury under the first Republican 
President and the last, has declared his 

ipport Mr 


ter’s policy on the tariff, 


to our notice. 


to suy Cleveland on 
necount of the Ta 
Which he 


the prin iple s whit 


purpose 


aus simply carrying out 


h the Republican party 
avdvocated in its prime Frof. Hf. Ml 
Whitney of Beloit (Wis.) College, a lifelong 
Republican, has written a letter giving his 


reasons for voting 7 Democrats this 


fall, which are brietly these The 


nence of Mr. Blaine in the 


promi 
canvass, and 
make him ‘the com 
Harrison Ad 


the extraordinary badness 


the intention to 
manding ipthuence in th 
niinistration, ’ 
of the Republican platform,” ‘the likeli 
hood that Mr. Cleveland, if retlected, will de 
more than Mr. Harrison would do to. rescue 
the public service from the spoilsmen,” and 
, 


‘the difference between the two parties as 


to the reduction of taxcs and the ref 
the taritf,’ 
1 I> 


its right and the Republicans wron 


orm of 


as to which issue he considers the 





Democr 


Prof, Whitnev concludes his statement 
With this interesting passage 


‘ [t seems better to vote with a party that is 
advancing out of a bad record into a good 
one, than witha party thatis sinking from a 
good record into a bad one. The Scripture 
authorizes us to ‘forget those things which 
are behind? in reaching forth into those 
things which are before The attitude of 
the Democratic party, under President Cleve 
land’s lead, seems tome to afford much bet- 


ter hope for the future of the country. 





This is aview of the matter Which merits the 
careful consideration of Republicans of the 
Dr. Storrs school, who admit that the party 
is all wrong now, but say that it ought to be 
supported because of its ‘‘ majestic history.” 
There is something very curious about this 
advice of a teacher of mor lity, that one must 


he lead of 


He iead f 


forever follow t an association of 
men because this association was once con 
trolled by noble men actuated by lotty pur 
poses, Dr. 


Storrs would never for a mo 
think of tel } 


ment 





{ } . 1 nt t} a7 
perrormances, LeCcaltst twenty five veal M 
| 1 . 1} ous “ > 
he u Lto be a mest estimable citizen But 

* } } ‘ t ‘ . 
he seriously advises people » vote for the 


association of men called) thie Republic an 





men as because 
association of 
men then called the Republican party had 


such a leader as Abraham Lincoln. 


twenty-five years ago the 


certainly is po rule of conduct laid down in 


the teachings of moralists wit 
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POL With our high rate of wages we can 


not compcte with the cheaper products of 


reivn countries, and must lay heavy duties 
tu keep them out; yet this duty is not a 
x on the consumer, for all manufactur 
ed articles are cheaper in this country 


than anywhere else in the world: but 

would never do to take oft the duty 
hus proved unnecessary, for, once admitted 
your markets, the foreign manufacturer 
would first put down his prices so low as to 


crush out all our industries, and then, hav- 
ing us at his merey, would exact our utter 
most farthing with his exorbitant monopo 

tic prices. This combined improvement 
of Porter on Harrison, and refinement of 
W harte nover Ps rier, so far as it is based 
:pon anything but the imagination, is, we sup 
pose, a vague recollection of what took place 
in IS1415. Manufactures which had sprung 
up in the entire absence of competition, 
wing to the embargo and the war, no 
ooner had the consumer by the throat than 
the importations began again. For tweuty 
vears they tried to vet their erip on again, 
making taxation restore the blessings of war 
md non-intercourse, Even then, however, 
nothing like what Mr. Joseph Wharton's 
warm imagination pictures took place, and 


never will, while either maxims or markets 


It may, nevertheless, help to show what 
. y } 


y]iSs 


1 what 





ful ignorance of abroad,” mark this beau 
tiful argument, if we call to mind the fact 
that there is no such thing as a unified 
foreign competition from which American 
manufactures have, or will have, to suffer. 
That is but another bogey. When we turn 
from the hysterical shrieks over it to inquire 
what it really is, we find it has no more 
substance than a Brocken spectre The 
fact is that the manufacturing nations of 
Europe are engaged in the bitterest kind 
f commercial warfare with each other 


tovether to make a 


so far from plotting 





d swoop upon this country, if the Mills 
hill passes, they are dealing each other just 
the ugliest blows they can devise, and are too 


eagerly Intent on watching their immediate 


intayonists to trouble themselves very much 
about what is going on here. Eur i 


this moment one er 





Its industries are pit 
the sharpest competition, and are straining 


every nerve to Win an advantage in neutral 


Every one who reads the foreign trade 


} 


nia ; : 
murnals will know how jealously each coun 


, ini? } ‘ofr . . 
v scrutinizes the returns of the commerce 


ft eve ry other. The figures of the Board of 
Frade, given month by month, are looked 
] 
| 


or with the eagerness with which important 





ris ¢ xpected They are dis 
eussed in Paris and in Berlin as much as 


in London. Similarly, — th Freveh and 


German returns are made public, and 
re studied with more interest than the 
k reports. Every sign of advance brings 





The 


Nation. 


exhilaration at homie d carries disn 
abroad A Berlin « rrespondent if \ 
‘ecent described the anxiet ised. to tl 
Gert s by their diminishing foreign trace 
th Veal especialy BS < th thre 
‘ 1 1? f } 1 q 
( iy ill ¢ ) Pe Ra ee proc \ 











end last year, through the initiative of Fran 
ind the economis f the latter country are 
S udy ne the effee of this acti reveal 
ed in the trade of the current vear, with an 
most feverish intere Every wher re 
signs of sharper rivalry and mo} ringent 

retaliatory | ] ! ‘ir. Wharton’s 7 
tento COMBINATION ¢ lol n manutlactur 

ers is allin the clouds 

If thev ev r hadany idea of con piring, ae 
cording to his fancy, or if they were in 
search of convenient fields for the disp] of 
would have tried it in 

vy in Asia and Africa lor 
ons would bave been 

ist to tl ind, as Mr. \ rton 1 ‘ 
stands the cnrsc Li “\ 1 not eve 1 ( 
had to sulfer a ter por 1Oss In crush- 
in out nativ manulacturers, for thet 
were non All they would have had to 
do wou d Have been to re upon tire 
dizziest prices they « 1 think of, and 








from having done this, or even thinking of 
it, everyb ly t all equ inted with the 
facts understands thy The strife of 
Enelish, French, rman manufactur 
ers is just as keen 1 I] South America as it 
isin Kurope, and that means that it Is as 


pa nd sk hinve hae wermans, mM 
pal ! rked up a fore ) trade in cor 
pent \ | To the re 
ults of thi superior tech t! eduention 
they have added the advantage of a vast 
system of skilled solicitors of trade in for 
eign countries, h endowed chairs of Ori 
ental languages for the express pury of 
raising up tt Ll and ¢ petent commer 
cial travellers, and hav n fact, put all 
their intellec nd genius f Sout the 
ervice of thelr exportel As ou conse 
quen English hav indoubtedly st 
relitively in some markets where they had 
eld an ou ned supremacy Phey 
themselves this ind sat de 
their uti tto recover their advantage, Or 
measure ypted with this end in’ view has 
been he establish nt { i ort of co 
ope! ti S( ety thi¢ promotion of 
fore nf le i i Is 1 ith tiie fuil 
est and test tr eS sties, to receive infor 
mation frem foreign countries at the hands 
of special agents, to publicity to every 
trade opening that t! vorld furnisl te 
do, in shor 1a large scale and for a great 
nut I \\ it ¢ a! i Yportune 
houses has had to do for it t 

It is, of urse, possible that an Interna 
tionn vndicate mav control for a time an 
Urthe of limited production like copper 
Even th Su ind is under 
takin as the London sf hus recently 
shown. But t anv t rreat line 
manufacture can v¢ cornere even Io! 
time is so improbable, in the face of existin 
condaiti g 7 ta reasonable man Vv entire 
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dismiss , lie ( nt VV THAY 
hi that w do not expect Mr. Wharton 
{ lismiss it. His fears owever, mig 
I Haye 1 dy t] rete that WwW 
hould have time enoug! we saw 
the combination forming, eat It by 


= 
~ 


promptly putting up the tari 
second thoughts, though, we fear that oui 


‘§ would not consent to that 





ational pool were in the 





want to bein it, as Mr. 
Carnegie is reported to be going into the in 
pool: and then, we will 


nit, the last state of the American 





consumer would be worse than the first 


PROTECTIONISM RUN MAD 





Pur Rev. Edward Everett Hale ha eon 
contribution to. thre lfcrature of this cam 
piaign in the s! i} of a little book calle 


Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talk.’ It does not 
call for special comment is regards the eco 
unents Which are brought forward, 


rather insinuated, by Mr. Hale's bucolic 





but crafty spokesman, for these have 
hee one form or. another, 
« of times. But it does 
Ul attention to the il 
production affords of 
hye nity and moral tone and 


national pride which the protec tionist super 
stition demands of its votaries 

It is saying much, but we think not too 
much, to assert that Mr. H[ale goes further 
than any other writer we have had the privi 

re of reeding, in maintaining that few if 
US f the things which have made this na 
ion great would have been accomplished 
had it not been for the blessings of the tariff. 
Heis not content with pointing to high wages 


and extensive manufactures and tlourishing 


<et-gardens,and exclaiming, Behold the 





of protection! He is not ashamed to 
put into the same category with these Ameri 
can literature and education. One of his 
eight chapters is devoted to ‘ Books and 
Authors,” and is intended to convey the idea 
that had it not been for protection, we should 


now be teaching our children to read from 





English primers, and that we should have 
] li handful of 
American authors, who would have to send 
to England to get their books printed. Mr. 





1d no more than a strageli 





Hale is unquestionably a patriotic as well as 
an educated American; and it is not less as 
tonishing than it is humiliating to think that 
rtoignore ull the 


mighty forces which have made American 





such a manshould be willir 


literature and American learning what they 
are, in order to swell the list of American 
achievements whieh the tariff S\ stem impu- 
dently claims as its own 

Alone with the extravagance of such 


claims, it is natural to find the prejudice and 
Jingoism which partisan demagogues so per 


7 . . 1 
to foster, i 


sistently aim mut which one micht 
have hoped to find absent from the work of 
philantl ro} ist and minister of the Gospel 


*) 


The following extract will in some measure 


» to consider Charles I. a 
Oliver Cromwell a 


simply because the 
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etc., ete.; and, finally, local missionary work 

the country church to ‘send the Glad 
Tidings” to places ‘‘ three or four miles 
from the central villages.” But the people 
Within three or four miles from the central 
Villages have been born and bred within 
sound of the glad tidings, yet they do not 
care for them. The question is, How are 
In other words, 
how is the feeling for religion to be diffused 
again generally 

Nearly all the methods proposed require the 
condition desired to begin with. If right reli 
vious feeling were Common, pastorates would 
be permanent, sympathy would be perfect 
between both churches and ministers,the New 
England people would go to meeting even 
three or four miles away. Mr. Sheldon says 
“The Church of Christ can be made the most 
interesting organization on earth.” Why is 
it not so, and why—as we think must be al 
lowed to be the case—is it receding further 
and further from that rank? It is not for us 
to say that too much ‘‘new theology” unset- 
tles men’s belief, or that the spirit of the age 
is intolerant of so much of the old theology as 
is retained, or in fact anything further than 
this—that something there is, deeper than 
any of the Andover Revicw writers have 
sounded, which must be found before we 
shall know the reason why, in our day, there 
is no more power in the force which subdued 
the Roman world—the force, unique in histo 
ry, of which a writer in another part of this 

ine Reréew says: ‘It was the most. fiery 
energy the world had ever seen. It seized 
uponeverything within its reach—the speech, 
and wealth, and buildings, as well as the 


manners and hearts of men 


ILUMBIA COLLEGE. 


PrestpeENT BARNARD’s annual report to the 
Trustees of the College touches on a number 
of very interesting topics, and on none more 
interesting than * the graduate department ” 

that is, the department which contains 
those who are prosecuting their studies after 


having completed the ordinary course exact 


The Nation. 


| 
fold, while the number of students in arts has 


in the meantime only doubled. In the coun- 


| try generally the number of students under | 


Instruction at any given time Is in a pro 
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them some sixty and some an hundred-fold 


boys practise their little gcames, there will evi 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| tion o 0 oy 2 or 2500 re ; shee 
| portion of about 1 to 2,000 or 2,500, In 1830) dently never be any lack. Munitficent rich 
; the average attendance on the existing col . : F om : 
leges was sixty-seven each, and in ISSO about | Men seem never to weary of providing and 
} forty each There is not aState inthe Union in endowing them. The country, as President 
Which the number of colleges is not greatly in | 4 : a 
: - a - i arn: , nts mut. swarm wit] t}, 
excess of the educational needs of the popula Barnard point out, Varins th them 
tion. This city itself may be taken as an illus- | ready, and their number inereases annually 


| 
' 
: 
| tration. New York has about 1,500,000 of in- 
| habitants. It should be capable of furnish- 
| ing, therefore, at the ratio of 1 to 2,500, 600 
undergraduate students in arts. This is not a 
number greater than could be comfortably 
provided for in a single college. Nevertheless 
| we have three, not counting the minor colleges 
} under the care of the fathers of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It would not be, therefore, 
educationally a misfortune if Columbia College 
should cease to existasa school for undergradu- 
ate students. The city would still be fully sup- 
plied with educational advantages, while there 
could be no doubt that this institution could be 
more profitably employed by confining itself to 
the field of superior education. Whatever be the 
policy pursued in this matter, nevertheless it is 
the unavoidable tendency of thirgs to press 
upon Columbia College more and more con- 
stantly from year to vear the duty of provid 
ing for the wants of the superior class of stu- 
dents—that is to say, the business of proper 
university Instruction. The location of the 
institution in the greatest city of the conti- 
nt is peculiarly favorable to such an un- 
dertaking; and though the College is not pos- 
sessed of funds sufliclent to enable it to carry 
out this complete design, it is hardly to be 
doubted that provision may sooner or later be- 
come sutticient to accomplish this object. One 





complete in some details, goes far towards 


rary or scientific research: and this is a posses- 
sion which in the nature « 
stantly improve in value 


What this means, it may be necessary to 


explain to those who have not followed the 





money and the time of a very large body of 


learned and able men are now spent, all over 
the country, in giving a very slender educa 
tion to the class known as ‘‘ college boys 

that is, the youths who haze, and have ‘‘cane 
rushes,” and who ‘* bury Legendre,” and cut 
those other childish pranks which make 


‘Jive at home 


undergraduates of Columbia 


this for collegiate 


said. Thecurse of these you 


purposes is their youthfulness, not so much 





d for the puss degree, Ile Says: 


‘A resolution is now pending before the 





Board, inquiring whether it is not advisable | 
that the whole scheme of education in Colum- | 
tia College should be raised to a higher plane, | 


and which involves the further question wheth 
it is not advisable to discontinue the De- | 








partment of Arts So long as this question re- | 
mains under discussion before the Governing | 
Board, it would not be becoming in the | 
indersigned to pronounce an opinion upon it | 
here It may Loe perm ted, however, to say | 
in thi | ,thatif the question were merely | 
as tl sufficiency and importance of the | 
work osed, there could be no doubt that 
our faculties could find ample and adequate oc- | 
ecupation if they were confined to giving in 
struction exclu-ively to gradnate students. On 
t her | i, such bas been the excessive 
tiplication of undergraduate colleges in 
are nh reeenft Vears thet the busi 
of these college Is yvreatly overdone, 
I “ l rtainty i material bene 
fit to ti t ti ill rest of our coun 
t it a rare roportion of the existing col 


es could be suppressed. | From statist ore 
thered by the undersigned informer years with 
vreat Jabor, it Was made manifest that while 
Inthe last half century the proportion of stu- | 
fents in arts in an colleges has been | 
radual:v but steac inishing, the num- | 
other hand, more | 
increased, Since about 
the population of the country has inereas- 
: : 


l four-fold and the number ot colleges three 


ber ol Colieves 








in correspondingly 


in years as in character; and this youthfulness 


of character is largely a tradition of earlier | 





davs when Amerienn colleges were really 
in which it was a question, 


whe nh e€vVen a Senior misbebaved, whethel 


ee ee : 
1 or expel him. Ilat is to sav, 
Ve cane-rusnes and * burying 





i very large degree because 


past generations of students nearer to the 
nursery than this one used to enjoy them 
Praditions ire stronse in sf hools and colleges 


and the more childish a custom is, the deep r 
its roots xre apt to be 
Now, agrent many thoughtful people hav 


begun to mourn over What seems the waste 


it and money on these you 


many of whom do not really care for in 
struction, which goes on throughout the 


Union, and to ask themselves whether the 
time has not come to devote more of both the 
talent and money to providing for the wants 
of real students—that is, for maturer vouths 
on whom 


to learn, 


Who are undeniably eager 


‘the higher education ” is well bestowed, and 


| 
|} such colleges as these which rea 
| 


| 


| 
| 


President Barnard rejoice that somany of the | The country needs all 


| They undoubtedly have their use. Every 
| J a ; : 
neighborhood which has one 


| 
some degree, morally or intellectually. The 
| youths who frequent them are in some de 
| gree improved by them, But in so far as the) 
| pass for universities, and the education which 
they give passes for a university education, 
fand the men who establish them fancy 
that in establishing them they are doing the 


best that can be done for American intelles 


| tual culture, they are a hindrance. They 
interfere with the creation of real universi 

ties, to Which only those would go who wer 
| eager to Jearn, and in which every dollar 
spent would be spent fruitfully, and in which 
the time of learned professors would not be 
frittered away in secing that their disciple 








behaved like grown-up people in the st 


the recitation room. 


| 
| 
| 
| and the campus, and knew their “‘lessons” in 
| 
| <A good start in the direction of such uni 


advantage whic ve already ssess towards | +48 
advantage which ho cages HE ggg Daa rds | versities has been made by the Johns Hop 
it consists in the library, which, although in- | . t 


| kins University in Baltimore, and also by 


supplying the needs of students engaged in lite- | Columbia, Yale, and Harvard, in so far as 


f things must con- | they have provided post-graduate courses 


and special professional schools, — It is only 


Set Tid OF iD 


“1ow into universitics, and 


discussion, is that enormous amounts of | little men who “rush,” and ‘ haze,” and 


‘bury Legendre.” It is absurd to waste 


magnificent endowments, and creat libriaric 
and costly apparatus, and Jearned professor 
most of them tit for the work of origina 


research—-on boys who could get all they wan 





in any villa 


and still live at home with papa and mamma 


1} 
ui 


ic help it « in el 


from the very highest culture in resisting the 


with papa and mamma,” as Mrs. Micawber | torrent of materizlism which has, ever since 


} 


the war, been flowing over the land; and for 
such culture nothing would do so much good 


as two or three real universities. 


THE “ PAUPER LABOR” TROUBLE IN 
FRANCE. 


Tit difficulties into which a protectionist 
policy plunges a government which is stag 


gering under its burdens, are being gradually 


illustrated in France in a curious way. Two 
years ago, in obe dienee to the demands of the 
farmers, who were suffering both from aserics 
of bad harvests and from American comp 
tition, duties were placed on agricultural 
produce. The objection to such duties ina 
great manufacturing country is, of cours 
that they raise the cost of living to the a 
sup, and therefore the cost 
the manufacturer. Accordingly bread be 
came rapidly dearer, and bread plays a 
more important part in the popular diet in 
France, probably, than in any other country 
in the world. It is not uncommon for French 
workingmen to breakfast off bread and 


wine alone. Therefore, whon it became 


who would repay the country for giving itto | dear, the city population in Paris became 


Of the little colleges, in which the college 
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hers of Scotch and Englishmen emigrated to 
Ircland to take part in it. Now listen to the 
Irish historian Lecky’s account of what the 
hnglish protec tionists did n 

“There was an important woollen manufac- 
ture in England, and the Moglish manufactur 
ers urgently petitioned for the total destruction 
of the rising Industry in ireland. Their peti- 
tions were speedily attended to. The House of 
Lordsrepresented to the King that ‘the growing 
manufacture of cloth in L[reland, both by tiv 
cheapness of all sorts of necessaries of life and 
goodness Of materials for makng all man 
ner of cloth, doth invite your subjects of 
England with their familhes and servants 
to leave tieir habitations to settle there, 
to the inerease of the woollen) manufac- 
ture in Treland, which makes vour loy al sub- 
jects in this kingdom very apprehensive that the 
further growth of it may greatly prejudice the 
said manufacture bere.’ The Houseot Conimeons 
in very similar terms urged William ‘to en 
join all those you employ in Ireland to make it 
their care, and use ther utmost diligence to 
hinder the exportation of wool from Lreland, 
except to be imported hither, and for the di 
ecouraging the woollen manufactures.’ The 
King promised to do as he was reques 


Lecky, Vol. ii, p. 229 





A law was accordingly passed in 1699 (10 
und 11 Gul., IT. cap. 10) by the English Par- 
liament, forbidding the exportation of Irish 
woollens to any other country whatever; 
and this industry was accordingly crushed 
also, and Treland was finally plunged ina 
sink of wretchedness which, under the Penal 
Laws, lasted through the eighteenth century, 
and from which she has never since emerged, 
The linen manufacture in Ulster was not 
touched, because it did not comnipe te with anv 
English industry, and its goed social and 
moral effects on that province are actually 
used today by anti-Irish writers as argu- 
ments to illustrate the unfitness of the Trish 
in other parts of the island for industrial 


pursuits. But Ulster was not allowed to en- 
joy entire free trade, for disabling duties 


were imposed on Trish sail-cloth imported 
into England, and Trish checked, striped, 
and dved linens were absolutely excluded 
from the colonies, and had a o0 per cent. 
duty put on them in England 

The Republican card which lies before us 
usserts (What we must quote again 


“One of the first acts of her newly enfran 
chised Legislature was a protective act of 
duties upon imports. Soon her prosperity 
Was greater than it had ever been, Her ports 
were alive with ships from every nation, and 
happiness and contentment reigned. This was 
freland under Protection But, alas, the foul 
Pitt came, and English free trade was forced 
upon her, and she was joined to England! 
English manufactures glutted her markets, un 
dersold her, and turned 5,000,000 operatives out 
of work!” 






The shortest Was of disposing of this is 


to say that it is a campaign lie. The inde- 


pendent: Trish Parliament imposed no pro 
tective duties whatever It offered oa 


bounty on the production and exporta 
tion of corn, in order to revive culti- 
vation, which had almost ceased under 
the Penal Laws, owing to the conversion 


of the large estates into pasturage, which the 


disturbed state of the times made more 


manageable and safer than the growing 
of crops. This did stimulate greatly the 


production of grain; but whatever other in 


dustrial progress was made in Ireland dur 
ing the brief period of  Parlinmentary 
independence was made under free trade. 
In fact, it would not be possible to find, in 


the history of modern civilization, an illus 





Nation. 


‘The 


tration as striking as that which Jreland 


furnishes of the rapacity and unscrupulous 


ness and selfishness which intluence, in : 
vreater or less degree, the creation and main 
tenance of all tariffs. Scientific protection 
has been very rare indeed. Most lewislative 
protection has been due to the widespread, 
f man 


aneient, and de ply rooted desire « 
to live on the earnings of his fellow-man; 
and Trishmen, of all men, as the greatest suf- 
ferers from it, should loathe the very name 


of it. 


COMPETITION IN FAST TRAIN SERVICE. 


Tuk running speed of the Scotch express, 


which we discussed two months since, was | 


even better than the New York 7?¢mes cable 
despatch at first led American 

suppose. The West Shore performance of 
three years ago, whatever its merits in. cer- 


readers to 


tain sections, by no means equalled the Eng 
lish train for the whole run. Yet this first 


English reeord has since been much im- 


proved, and trains have been run on both 
routes to Edinburgh at speeds of nearly 53 
miles an hour including stops, or 58 
miles exeluding stops. This — experi 
ment has now been discontinued, and it 
is not likely that it will be soon re- 
peated. The cost of such extremely fast ser 
vices is so great, directly and indirectly, 
that the railroad companies obtain no ade 
quate return 


competition run riot, and belongs in the same 


It is simply an instance of | 


category as the attempt on the part of some | 


of our railroads to carry wheat or cattle at 
ridiculously Jow rates. Competition in rates 
in England has pretty nearly ceased, the ne- 
cessity for a stable rate agreement having 
been recognized by all parties concerned, 
The only formin which rivalry can show it 
self is in the matter of facilities; and these 
attempts at high speed are an extreme muni 
festation of such competition. 

But while these unusual speeds are not 
worth what they cost, either to the railroads 
or to the community, the effect of rivalry in 
maintaining an efficient standard of train ser- 
vice is in general wholesome. Mr. Ernest 
Foxwell has taken the trouble to collect a 
number of facts with regard to train service 
in England and in Continental Europe; and 
his investigations, published 1 
Mall Gazette, bring out most clearly the 

1 


vy the Pall | 


wonderful results which English railroads | 


have accomplished. While the — fast 
Scotch expresses at O8 miles an hour 
do not pay (any more than the excesses 
of competition in wheat rates pay in Ame 
rica), it is nevertheless true that English rail 
roads run trains at 45 and 50 miles an hour 
and make them protitable. On every route 
where there has been active competition 
there have been such trains, furnishing a 
ereat convenience to the public without loss 
and often with positive gain to railroads 
themselves. Their number is too great for 
us even toattempt to count them. The Ga- 
xfte gives a list of more than twenty towns 
over tifty miles from London whose inhabit- 
ants can journey to and from the metropolis 
Without a stop and in almost all cases at run- 
ning rates of 50 miles an hour. 
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It is needless to say that this is a much 
better showing than we can make in this 
country ; but the contrast becomes far more 
striking when England is compared with 
Continental Europe. The railways of the 
Continent ought to vive a better train service 
than those of the United States, because 
their population is denser; yet in point of 
fact they are very far from so doing. The 
only train which really approaches the Eng 
lish standard is one in Holland, from Rotter 
dam to Amsterdam, making a speed of 46 
miles an hour in spite of five partial stops 
Two other Duteh companies also run trains 
which would be considered good by the 
American standard if not by the English 
Next comes France. The tinest French train 
is on the Orleans Road. This maintains 
for a distance of 864 miles a speed, in 
cluding stops, of 42.3.5 and a running ave 
rage of 441-5. On one section of the road 
its schedule speed rises to nearly 46 miles an 
hour. This train, it is hardly necessary to 
say, runs only first-class cars, and charges 50 
per cent. above the regular first-class fares 
The next best train in France is the London 
Paris express via Calais, but its highest run 
ning speed is less than 45 miles an hour, and 
its general speed from Paris to Calais 
is hardly 42 miles. The Eastern Road 
does not do so well, its best per 
formance being on an express train from 
London to Switzerland, running nearly 
parallel with the frontier, instead of radiat 
ing from Paris, as is the case with most 
French fast trains. The Western, Southern, 
and Lyons Companies are far from reaching 
the standard, their best trains net having an 
effective speed as high as 40 miles an hour, 
nor a running average of above 42 miles 
In Belgium the best results are about 40 
miles an hour, including stops, or 41 miles 
of running speed. The Belgian train service 
is, however, praiseworthy on account of the 
number of fast accommodation trains, if we 
may so term them, which make a compara 
tively Jarge number of stops, but which 
have a high speed between — stations, 
In Germany the case is much worse. Al 
most the only line with even tolerable ser 
vice in matter of speed is that between Ber 
lin and Dresden, where the average time 
including stops, is about 38 miles an hour. 
The St. Petersburg express makes fairly 
vood time from Berlin to the frontier. The 
trains from Berlin to Cologne, which carry 
the most important mails in the country, 
are not at all what they should be. It is said 
by the Pall Mill Gazette that the speed of the 
fastest express train from Berlin to Cologne is 
barely 40 miles an hour, excluding stops, 
and only 36 1-3 miles an hour actual time 
It isa somewhat curious fact that Austria 
shows better results inthis matter than Crer- 
many. The fast express from Berlin to 
Vienna has a running speed varying from 
39° down to 29 miles an hour until it crosses 
the Austrian frontier; on the other side the 
variations are from 31. miles to 41 2-8, and 
the average speed is very much improved 
For more than 100 miles after leaving 
Prague the train nowhere drops to a run 
ning speed of less than 40+, miles an hour. 

This completes the list of countries in Con 
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Whitech tye 


oO tive in, the more congested will it. be. 


sone 


of thre poo! who drift into great cities 
can always be s; ved “al ad elt vated by help, 
but there wi immense resi- 


duum who, for want of moral and mental 


constitution, ¢ 


inpot be helped, and who must 
either be driven out of the city, or taken 


care of in it, 


THE MARGRAVINE OF BATREUTH 


PARIS, September 17, 158s, 


\LL the events of our time tend to add a sort 
time of the 


»}and his surrouud 


of retrospective interest to the 


Great Frederick, to hi perso! 


ings. The great work of the Duc de Broglie, 
as Well as the publication of many memoirs ot 
y } 1 


persons Of Frederick s time, isa proof of this 


Increasing interest, 
published the 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth, the sis- 
ter of the Great 

extended from 1106 to 1742, and in the manu 


Kighty years ago were 





memoirs of Frederica Sophia 


Frederick. These memoirs 


script they were entirely in her own handwrit- 


This first edition was read with much 





avidity; it was a living picture of the man 
ners and of th i of Germany in 
tt eighteenth ce book is now ex 
tremely rare, and a new edition has been 
pul lished in Leipzig only 300 « ples be ing 


issued, In it, with the help of authentic let- 


ters and documents, the life of the Margravine 


has been completed till her death in 1658, The 
new edition has a pretty portrait of her. She 


sits ina chair, with a book in her hand and a 


pet dog in her lap: she bas adress lined with 
fu und ao mutf, Curiously enough, she has 





ured it. We wish to show in her true 


light a woman, thinking and acting as a queen, 


reat inher heroic affection for her brother, 





frue in her tricndship, Let us hope that we 
hall see the opinion disappear which made her 
widercd a " man Without a heart and 
t t is 
| lerick W " married i © Sophia 
1) t f t hi i tl 1 Crown 
Prince, and bad been educated bv Gen. Dohna 
br tSophia Wilhehnina was born of this 
1 LOM TM ith! und é \ nha pri 
\ isto] n Cire Kredericl Ihe 
tats pers ( the rst olun oft the 
Vic vil ore | iown to history, 
1 ' 1 ‘ 
ihe fri I { i Iv In is Peet | 
prit pal om ers ! ( ukow and the 
Vr f A i \ \ vorite and 
! t mast i} (Jueen 
did t lis \ I pily 1 him She is 
thus described by | daughter 
Phe Qu | | } tson Her 
Features are marked, and none of them is good. 
Sbe is white, her hair is rk, her waist is of 
the handsomest Her noble ar 


id majestic de 


ll w 


meaior inspires respect in all O see her; a 
great hatred of the world and a brilliant mind 
seem to promise more solidity than she pos- 

4 Everybody has defects, and she 
isnot exempt from them. All the pride and 


sesses, 





The 


haughtiness of the house of Hanover is concen 


N ation. 


trated in her. Her ambition is excessive, she Is 
extremely jealous, of a distrustful and vindic- 
tive humor, and she never forgives those who 
have offended her.” 

All the portraits are in this style; the Mar 
gravine spares nobody, If she wrote thus 
about her mother, Sophia Dorothea, you can 


imagine what she has to say about her father, 





drunkard, and whose violence 
seemed at times to be inspired by madness, As 


for the favorites of the Court, they are de 


who was a 


scribed with unsparing severity. Some of these 


petty personages assume enormous propor- 


tions in the Memoirs. The young Princess suf- 
fered at their hands, and she takes herrevenge. 
She was first placed under the care of a person 
Letti, the daughter of an 
Italian monk who had fled to Holland, where 
he had changed his religion. ‘*She had an 
talian heart, that is to say, very supple, very 


calles 


whom she 


bright, and very dark; she was interested, 


proud, and bad-tempered. Her coquetry gave 
her many lovers, and they had not to languish 
There was a state of perpetual warfare 
Letti, as well as between 


long.” 
between her and 
Letti and her brother. 
constitution, was taciturn, and often ill. le 


Frederick had a feeble 


seems alwavs to have had the greatest attach 


ment for his sister Wilhelmina, He kept no- 
thing secret from her. 
It is difficult to imagine a court more full of 


Memoirs de- 


intrigues than that which the 


scribe. The King had his favorites, who were 
the Queen had hers also 
* The 
Queen bad among her ladies a Mme. von Wag- 
Mine 


Wacnitz concealed under an air of devotion the 


jealous of everybody ; 
Grumkow chose mistresses for the King. 


nitz, who at that time was her favorite. 


most scandalous conduct; her love of intrigue 


to prostitute herself as well as her 


laughters to the 


those who ming} 


favorites of the King and to 
Thus she learn 


d in affairs, 





ed secrets of state, which she immediately sold 


to Count Rottembourg, the French Minister.” 
One of the King’s favorites, Kreutz, Minister 
of State and of Finance, ** was an assemblage 
He had secret emissa 


of all the viees 


ries round the Wing. These miserable people 
Thev 


Wagnitz,” ete 


tried to disgust hiin with the Queen. 





: ae 
ited to him the beauty of 





The marriage of the Princess Wilhelmina be 
subject of great and long intrigues 


She tells how, when she was still a child, an 


famous for knowledge of astrology, 


otficeer 


looked at her hand, and told her that four Kings 


would ask for it—-the Kings of Sweden, Eng 


that she would 


land, Russia, and Poland—but 


marry none of them. This prophecy was ac- 
Her marriage with Charles XI 


subject of 


complished 


of Sweden became the negotiation 


when she was only eight vears old; but the ne 
lation was broken off ‘al reasons 





for politi 


This question of marriage filled all the youth 


she heard of all the candidates, 


» Princess; 


she knew seme of them, and did not even know 


the others. She was of delicate health, and 
Was several times at the point of death. She 


the life she 
and about her father 


says things which seem almost incredible about 
was made to lead with her father, 
At Potsdam, 


obliged to enter 


himself 
she with her brother was 
her father’s room every morning at nine, and 
neither of them 


xout, and could not go out himself. ‘* Tbe whole 


‘ould leave it, as he had the 
day was spent in invectives against my brother 
ind myself. The King never called me by any 
other name than ‘la canaille anglaise’ [it was 
the tim 
Wales was being negotiated], and my brother 
He forced us 
to eat and drink things for which we had some 
aversion, or which were contrary to our sys- 


when her marriage with the Prince of 


was always ‘le coquin de Fritz.’ 


| 
| 
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tems.” The King one di 


1 rew a dish at the 
head of his son Frederick, and another at the 
head of Wilhelmina, ‘‘ The King starved us 
both; he took the 


everybody 


of carver, and helped 


office 
except my brother and me, and 
when accidentally something remained in a 
dish, he spat on it to binder us from eating 
We only lived, both of us, on coffee and milk 


which completely spoiled 


and dried cherries, 
my stomach.” 

One day Wilhelmina received a letter from 
her brother announcing to her that his father 


had beaten him most cruelly with his stick, 


and that he was resolved to escape. ‘The confi 

dant of Frederick was a page named Katte. The 

Margravine tried all she could to 
The history of the 


rick and of Katte, and the condemnation of the 


lissuade her 





brother. arrest of Frede- 


latter, is well known. The Margravine tells it 


with very minute details; she tells, 


also, how 
she and her mother succeeded in burning many 
letters which were written confidentially to her 
The tra- 


Lroken a 


brother by herself and by the Queen. 
gedy of 


weaker mind than 


Katte’s death would have 
Frederick's. Many of the 
faults of this great man must be excused by 
the horrible treatn 


jected in his youth; and we find also, in the sad 


to which he was sub- 





events which the Margravine speaks of, the 


secret of the constant affection of the brother 
They had 


misery, and remained always united in heart. 


and _ sister. been companions in 


The Princess’s marriage with the Prince of 


Wales 


of the king, 


did not take place, owing to the violence 
who treated the English negotia- 


} 


tor in the most brutal: 





plans which were formed for ber were suc 


eessively abandoned: the Kingz was much in 
ansed at the Pnglixh refu 


to marry his daughter instantly, He chose for 


ee and determined 





his son-in-law the hereditary Prince of Bai- 
reuth. Wilhelmina had oped to wearacrown: 


she was reduced to a coronet. 


‘Tt must bec marriage was 
the most extraordinary thing in the world. 
The King, my father, made it against | 
thoughts, and repented of it afterwards, 
dav. He eould have broken it off i 
complished it against his own de 
sof tl 


mfessed that my 


lis better 


not speak of the it 
vas very desirous of the | sh 
have said enough to show | 

toit. The Margray f Baireutl is 
contented as the others. He had only given 
his consent in the hope of great advantages, and 
he found himself frustrated by the avarice of 
the Kine. He found me married against the 
wish of the three principal persons who could 
decide my fate, and, neverthel with their 
consent.” 


ly 
Pha BY 
OW Havel 











The portrait of the Margrave of 
the father-in-law of the Prineess, is not flat 


tered 


Her account of her arrival in the terri- 


tory of Baireuth is most nusil ind no bet 
ter picture can be found of the life which was 


led in the eighteenth century in the small 


eourts of Germany It must be confessed that 


many of her pictures seem to be caricatures 
they are coarse and cynical. She mixes her 


colors with the greatest liberty; a minute after 





she has said, for instance, that her father-in- 
law, the M: n morning to 
night. ‘* whi ble his mind.” she 
SAVS, ** His ? le him beloved 
by his subje had little venius 
he had much penetration, and he knew well the 


men who composed his ininistry and his court.” 
He bad no application for public affairs, and 
had been spoiled by the reading of * Télémaque.’ 
Such is the rambling style of the l’rincess, but 
their 
Interesting, 


with all defects of composition, her 


Memoirs are because 
there are extraordinary facts und traits of 
character. The story of the intrigues of the 
Court of Baireuth is told with as much mi- 


here and 
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aol than ever in i future ‘A ] i 
safer without then Iie iu ] H j 
through acquaintanceand observation, that t 
Chinese as a class ai nimtecal to ow il 
fio our de velopment, oitd prospt if ( ] 
that they can never be anything els And 


lastly, because [do not want my State to be 


eome as Honolulu is now 
But, say some, it is unfair to talk so, for the 
Chinese have helped develop this coast, its rail 


oads and improvements, and you could not be 





where you are now if it were not for them, and 
it is real ingratitude to turn against them now, 
So’ Did not they have their pay—a pay, com 
pared to that which they could have got in 
their own country, that was a bonanza to them, 


enabling them to carry out ambitious schem 


they could otherwise have hardly dared to | 


dream of We are quits, as far as that is con 
cerned. If they were useful and have serve 
their day, it is nothing but a wishy-washy sen 
timentalism that would retain them now, if 
onvinced that they are deleterious to the pub 


lic Weal, What is China to us that we should 
mploy her spare millions of hopelessly degrad 
{ laborers, if it is not well for us to do so 
But as to those Chinamen who worked het 
during the early days, they have gone back 
with their‘ pile,” and if we do not need suc] 
labor for such work now, why should we be 
taken to task / 

Years ago, during the Turco l 
read an interesting editorial (in your papo 
am quite sure), Showing how un-assimilative 
the Turk; how for hundreds of years he had 
been close neighbor to the civilizations of 
Kurope, and was still—a Turk. The problem | 
have met here in California has shaped itself 
in my mind much after the same fashion, It 


isthe incompatibility between Occidental and 





Oriental civilizations. And Oriental 
civilizations, that of China is per ti mh 
set,’ 7 e., the most * pronoun ? It is tl 
oldest, is it not? If I thought that the Chinese 
were to be allowed to overrun this coa | 


should be sorry IT ever came here to settle; for I 
believe that they would in time run the Ameri 
can out, and that iny posterity would perish in 
a bitter race-war, For it is true, though yeu 


do not seem to know it, that the Chinama 





seems he never so ‘meek and unresi 
never so * child-like and bland,” when in the 
minority, will, as a rule, when he can 
neering, insolent, and cruel. Did you not read 
at the time how the Chinamen at the Sacra 
mento fisheries fought to oust the workinen put 
in their places? Instances could be cited, were 
it worth while, columns long, showing that 
they are, whenever they dare, anything bu 
*meek.” Women and children on the coast, 
Who have chanced to be temporarily unpre 
tected, know this to their cost. That instance 

of Chinamen abusing them are as rare as thes 
are, Is because we bere all seem to learn by in- 


stinct to seek to guard 





ver we mect them. It becomes second nature 
Our children are taught to be on their 

ward about them, from infancy—and wisely, 

too At the same time, all I know try to train 


hildren to treat them with kindness and 


courtesy For all decent people are alike in 
this, that, while here and behaving himself 
John Chinaman should be met fa ind 
honoral 

You close your article by saying: ‘ The Chi 


nese dre a meek and unresisting race: hence 
the contumely and cruelty heaped upon them 
in California, But every Italian carries a dag 
ger, and nobody harms him with impunity 

rhe togical inference of these sentences clearly 
sbows that you do not know what you are talk- 


ing about. Besides our ranch, my husband 


Phe 


+} ti neat 


Nation. 


© gun-stores in town. He 

t son, who clerks there, can testify 
at there is no class in our valley who go so 
vell- heeled” (as the phrase is) as the Chinese, 


» knows this, and that they are very 


quick-tempered, too, They invariably carry 


bowie-knives, and buy the very best revolvers 
my husband sells, In short, for personal arms, 
or concealed weapons, they are the best cus- 


The longer I live in California, the more 
afraid Iam of the sly, subtle, treacherous, and 
smiling Chinaman, who lies, steals, and cheats 
the ‘* Melican man” on principle; whose crite- 
rions and standards of moraiity are for ever 
and ever as different from ours as black is from 
white; and whose heart no man can read. 

Respectfully, Mrs, A. J. TOWNER. 

Santa ANA, September 23, 188s. 

{We have never said or implied that the 
Pacific Coast hostility to the Chinese pro- 
ceeded solely from the hoodlums; least of 
all was it in our mind in writing the obnox- 
jous passages cited by our correspondent. 
Phe action of Congress which we deprecated, 
and for which both parties fell equally un- 
der our censure, was demagogic, was a_ bid 
lectoral vote of the Coast States. It 
was performed in a manner utterly discredit- 

ble to our civilization—the manner of hood 
uns and the mob, Had England, Germany, 
Spain, or anv Continental Power been in 
westion, the passage of the bill while a trea 
¢ would never have been 





of. Towards a weak, distant, and 
home-bound power, it was cowardly and 
brutal, like the treatment of the Chinese by 
our ‘hoodlum element” in all parts of the 
untry Make Whit division you please 
between clisses of the population agreed in 
clamoring for the exclusion of the Chinese, 
itis true of the best that they have given 
their sanction to the mode in which this end 
iis been attained by suecessive statutes, 
Denis Kearney on his sand-lots and Mr 
Blaine in Congress have joined hands with 
one another in this business, and thousands 
f respectable and upright people, like our 


correspondent and her frieuds, have codpe- 





y approved. The hoodlums 
have set the tone. —Ep, NATION 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

he forgeries of articles from English 
papers, intcuded to show that the English are 
1 favor of free trade in the United States, are 


very disgraceful in so far as they are forgeries. 
I Ippose now that those articles were genu- 


ine: would they furnish any argument against 
a reduction of our tariff and the proper dispo- 
ion of our surplus revenue? 
Free trade, theoretically, is advocated by 
nonists of all countries, not because it is 
good forany One particular country, but be 
cause it would be good for all) When the ques- 
tion Was in England about abolishing the Corn 
Laws, ic is believed that there was not one pa- 
per in the United States which did not ardent- 
lv advocate such abolition, because it would 
a be very favorable to our country. The 
lowners in Great Britain opposed abolition 
most obstinately, predicting that it would ut- 
terly ruin the country, But the Tory press did 
t use the favor which the measure found in 
the United States, or in Russia, or other wheat- 





raising countries, as an argument against 
abolition of the Corn Laws, nor did they charys 
the Opposition with being bribed by American 
dollars or Russian rubles. They bad teo much 
sense to believe that they could humbug th 
English people by such foolish arguments 
Most of the Continental governments have 
of late years raised their import duties. Th 
have deeply injured our American trade. In 
all these countries there is now a great struy 
gle going on against these high-tariff measures, 
and the contest is a bitter one. We have «i 
plomatieally and in every other way loudly de 
nounced the action of these governments, our 
press gives every encouragement to the Oppo 
sition. Yet we do not hear from the high 
tariff men that their opponents are bribed by 
our people, that they are fighting under th 
American flag and in the interest of foreigners 
It requires such men as Blaine, who believe the 
people ignorant enough to be deluded by such 
base demagogy, to make such charges. 
G. K 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., October 2, 1882 


MR. WHARTON AND HIS NICKEL MINE 
To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Is Mr. Joseph Wharton's late statement, 
that nickel mines are numerous inthis country, 
ingenuous? I take it that, for the present pur 


pose, a nickel mine may be defined as a bods 


of mineral matter of such dimensions, and « 
taining such a percentage of nickel, that ther 


is a reasonable prospect that nickel can be ex 
tracted from it with profit. Few granite quar 
ries are free from iron: that does not make 
them iron mines. Though familiar with many 
deposits falsely hoped to be nickel mines, [ be 
lieve that Mr. Wharton owns the only, or al 
most the only, American nickel mine of any 
economic importance. Will he inform us 
where these numerous nickel mines are? Or 
does he quibble, posing as the protector of oth 
er mines, while protecting himself only 
1s a ae» 


Boston, September 2s, 1888 


PROF. PAYNE ON GERMAN BOOKS ON 
PEDAGOGY. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Str: A number of graduates of the Universi 
ty of Michigan some years ago formed the 
‘*Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club.” As the 
name suggests, its members are all engaged in 
teaching, and, it may be added, belong to the 
most intelligent and earnest werkers in the 
field, 

At the May meeting (188) of this club, Prof 
W. H. Pavne, formerly Professor of Education 
in the University of Michigan, and at present 
principal of a normal school at Nashville, 
Tenn., read a paper in which occur the follow 
ing words, which since then have been allowed 
to appear in print (the italics are mine 

“To be even approachable, a German wor! 
on the philosophy of education needs to | 
translated twice—first into English and then 
into English common sense. This has been 
done for Rosenkranz by Miss Brackett and Dr. 
Harris, and we have a book, still not altogether 
comprehensible, but yet fullof wholesome food 
for thought.” 

What are we to conclude from such a state 
ment, coming from one of the leading teachers 
and best-known writers on education in this 
country? Is it to be supposed that the ita! 
cized lines express the judgment at which Prot 
Payne has arrived after an extended study ot 
German pedagogical works in the original 


The unanimous answer of all students of Ger- 


man pedagogical science, to whatever nation 
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period from Sep 





teachers; records the success of the first year 
f the Law School and the beginning of a sys 
tem of general heating of the college buildings 


Station 


from one 
the ad 


advance 


and in other ways points out 
and the pressing needs of the insti 


The instructor in physical culture pro- 





vides some curious graphic charts, comparin 
the physique of the average American student, 
the Cornell Freshmen, and the Cornell students 


of all classes, and exhibiting in divers ways 


the good etfect of t 


Prof. Albert 


California, ha 


ic traming. 
the 


eyvInnas 


S. Cook, of University of 


just published a monograph on 
the Vercelli Book ? (Li- 


, Which marshals all the 


and 


Bulletin No. 1 


Cardinal Guala 


brary 





evidence that would account for the passing of 
the Codex Vereellensis containing the metrical 
Anglo-Saxon legend ot St. Andrew from Eng 
Jand to Italy, Prof. Cook will, if addressed at 
Berkeley, Cal., senda copy of this brochure to 
iny studen f the English language, so long as 
the edition holds ou 


Bnal 


tland Gee 7 npicidl Register 


In the October number of the Ne mal 
will be 
tand biographical sketch of the 
Sndrews, D.D., well known in 


annals of the West, and au 





ete at 
thor, among other instaking works, of the 
idmirable manual of the Constitution of the 
United State his last historical address, on 
the Marietta colony of 1788S; a list (following 


Yale) of the alumni of 
un and Mary College who have held offi 
Mr 


ieal Gleanings in 


mit 


those of Harvard and 


usual instalment of 


and the 


W aters’s 


1 position: 
‘* Genealo 


| land? t f interest to Vir- 


England,” here of principal i 
rg | in famiites 
rhe supplement to Harper's Weekly tor Oc 


with colored political 


ites, of the doubtful States, 





k city, very usefully contrived 

for present information 
The new cold fields in the Transvaal are the 
su tofthe opening paper by Jeppe in 
Peterinanis VWittetlungen for September, 
These are mostly in the town of Heidelberg 
thirty-six miles south of Pretoria, and are 
nown as the Witwaters Rand Mines. Though 
work was not fairly begun till late in 1SS6, 
there are now 118 companies, with a capital of 
ver $15,000,000; and a town, Johannesburg, of 
12,000 inhabitants has sprung up. The ma 
chinery in use is chiefly of English make, but 
isnow in competition with American, Judg- 
ng from the amount of gold mined in the first 
quarter of the present year, there can be little 


that the total output for ISSS will be tive 


An 
t, showing the position of the va 


> worth. excellent map of 
mmpanies, illustrates the paper, which 
the discovery 
Dr. W. Weber 
ontributes a chart with descriptive text of the 
and J. 





sting account of 


Ves an inter 


ind development of the mines 





showing its various depths, 


Menges takes up the cudzels, apparently suc- 
( fully, in defence of the African elephant, 
wl isefulness to the explorer was recently 
l by t well-knowntraveller, G. Rohlfs 

H. Semler continues his discussion of the 
inges Wrought inthe flora of California by 

i cultivation, dwelling principally upen 

| ivger fruits, as oranges, apples, pears, 
Vr} eX j sue of Sun and Shadi Photo 
rravure ( S55 Broadway) is dated October, 
ind a regular monthly issue is contemplated. 


Like the first, the employment of other pro- 


than the photogravure produces an in 
harmonious impression. By the former there 
i fine portrait of Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
with which is thrown in a “Study in Statis- 
tics,” by this writer—a diagram denoting the 








decline in the rate of interest sin S60, the 
gain in the purchasing power of wages, loss in 
the purchasing power of ome, et 


Any of our readers having complete vo 





1 





of the Nation. bound or unbound, h y 
are ready to bestow for better preservation and 
a wider use, are requested to send them to the 
Reform Club of this city, at No. 12 East Thirty 
third Street. 

—The portrait of Emma Lazarus, with which 
the October Century opens, Wil recall to lovers 


of poe tey some firm, vigorous 


markable for imagination, espec 


ture. The somewhat full sketch of her life in 


the body of the mavazine relates an interesting 


early career; but the noticeable po 


the extraordinary change brought about in 


Miss Lazarus when the persecution of the Jews 
in Europe recreated for her the race-idiea 
which, seizing on her lmnag ition and sy rp 
thies, immediately absorbed ter life. Litera 
ture up to that time had been fon un RED 
demic exercise, and, notwithstanding ber ta 
lents, she had not made a real iipression 


Now it became the instrument of living ide: 


and the increase of her faculty was at once 


plain. She did more, however, than write: shi 
joined in the actual philantbropie work done in 
this city in aid of the refuge from foreion 
hatred, and from that time was identified witha 
real and an ennobling cause. The fine vitality 





her last, and by far her best, literary work was 
the result of this. 
which, by making her personality known, does 
the 


best justice to her short carcer. The arti 


cle which, next to this. will attract literary 
readers, is Walt Whitman's not upon the 
scenes in the hospital service: they are extracted 
from his letters home, and retain, therefore 
the intense feeling of the time. Whatever ma 
be thought of the author's claim to be a poet, 
he has remarkably acute powers of observa 
tion: there could be no more living transcript 


from life than these brief memoranda of dy 
and boys, their 


and the way they met death. They are inex 


ing men 
pressibly painful; but so clear, so nak 
ing bare of the horror of war, has its 
finite value. 


Tomsk forwarding prison is also a very painful 


Mr. Kennan’s description of 


picture of misery; and, in view of what he 


draws from his own observation and official 
reports, his criticism of Mr. Lansdell’s light- 
hearted account of these matters is a crushing 


The 
excellent 


remainder of the number is 
rich in articles Mr. Rooseve 
‘* Frontier Types,” the 
military operations in the Lit 


rejoinder. 





review of 


and the account of the dynamite gun the 
more noteworthy. 
—* John Wise, the Forgotten American 


is the title of the opening paper, by the Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, in the September number of the 
Magazine of Western Flisto / Very few p 
sons have ever heard the name of John Wise 
it will be f« 
American Biography. but it is n contained 
in ‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia,’ it is not men- 


und in Drake's * Dictionar of 


tioned by Duyckinck, Griswold, Frothing 
ham, or even by Mr. Ellis in the ‘ Narrative 
and Critical History’; but Prof, Tyler tells 
us that he ‘‘ was the most powerful and bril 


liant prose writer produced in this 
during the colonial times,” and 
at Essex, Mass., 
magnitude.” 
butes from Dr. Jos 
Mr. Crooker’s article aims, in a more popular 
presentation, to set 
which the work of the Essex pastor was of de- 


nls gravest« 


ealls him 





He has also received worthy tri 


Clark and Dr. De 


forth the two particulars in 
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summer residence. They went for instructions 
to General Branicki, who was in high favor. 
When they asked him whether they were to 


kiss the Empress’s hand, he replied: ** Kiss her 
where she likes, so long as she gives you back 
your fortune.” He also showed them how to 
bend the knee. Their reception was a gracious 
one, 
ofticers of Catharine’s guard, and were present- 
«wl with the fortune which had been taken from 
their father, to whom they returned it by giv- 
A further 


appointment as Gentlemen of the Chamber 


and not long after they were appointed 


ing him full power to dispose of it. 


brought the Polish princes into close contact 
with the Grand- Dukes, the grandsons of Catha- 
rine, and led to the lifelong intimacy between 
('vartoryski and Alexander, who was then but 
eighteen years old, while his wife was sixteen. 
\lexander’s brother Constantine had just been 
married, at the age of seventeen, to a princess 
of Saxe-Coburg. 

Privee Adam relates his conversations with 
the future Emperor. 
and surprised that a Russian beir to the throne 


He was deeply moved 


should entertain sentiments so liberal, humane, 
and just, and should rejoice at the establish- 
ment of the French 
The attachment thus inspired survived 
the many disappointments and disillusions of 
thirty years, and led to important results. 
Catharine's approval of the intimacy tended to 
cement it by closing the mouths of objectors. 
The death of Catharine and the accession of 
Paul, in 1706, did not interrupt these relations, 
which were rather confirmed by the appoint- 
ment of Czartoryski to be aide-de-camp to Alex- 
The five years that Paul was suffered 
to remain on the throne were, in one sense, a 


Republic and wish it suc- 


CeSs, 


under. 


reign of terror to his officials and to himself. 
But the fear which he inspired had some salu- 
tary effects. The governors of provinces, be- 
ing in constant fear of sudden dismissal if any 
of their abuses were reported to the Emperor, 
paid more attention to their duties, and in Po- 
land there were fewer acts of oppression and 
injustice than at any other period of foreign 
rule. The political opinions of Alexander had 
so far undergone no change, and, as Czartory- 
ski had obtained a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence to visit his parents, Alexander insisted 
that before his friend departed he should draft 
1 proclamation to be used during his absence, 
in case the Grand Duke should be called to the 
throne during that interval. This proclaina- 
tion breathed a spirit of liberty and justice, 
and declared an intention to abdicate after the 
introduction of the necessary reforms. 

In 1798 Paul sent Czartoryski as Minister to 
the Court of Sardinia, which appointment the 
latter describes as a disgrace in the guise of a 
The duties of the Russian Minister at 
the Court of King Emmanuel were not very 
arduous, and consisted chiefly in inspiring the 


favor 


King with courage, by assuring him of the 
friendship of the Emperor Paul, and in send- 
ing monthly reports to the Cabinet at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The only other member of the di- 
body was Mr. Wyndham. He and 
Czartoryski used to go to the King’s residence 
Sunday and holiday. The so-called 
Minister of Foreign Affairs presented them to 


plomatic 
every 


the King and Queen; the conversation turned 
and lasted 
After some jocular remarks, 
the King would dismiss them, sometimes imi- 


on insignsticant subjects, about 


twenty minutes, 


tating, in a very comic way, the person of 
had The perambu 
lating court was at this time in Florence, but 


whom he been speaking. 
as soon as news was received of the crossing of 
the Alps by Napoleon, and of the battle of 
Marengo, a hasty departure was taken for 


Rome. From Rome Czartoryski was ordered 





The Nation. 


March 


assassination of 


was recalled home in 
the 
Alexander. 

of the latter suffered 
but 
were directed to practical matters, such as re 


to Naples but 


1801, immediately 


; : 
after 
Paul and the accession of 

The liberal sentiments 


no change when he ascended the throne, 


forms in the administration of justice and the 


establishment of liberal institutions. He sur- 


rounded himself with a secret council, com- 


posed of young men who sympathized with his 


the most important, and all of whom presen 


views, and of whom Czartoryski was perhaps 








rose to high office. Two or three times a week 


this secret council met the Emperor to discuss 
various plans of reform, but for a long time 
without practical results. In 1802 Czartoryski, 
the only member of the secret council who had 
not as yet been appointed to office, was pre- 
Assistant 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, making the express 


vailed upon to accept the post of 
condition, however, that he should be 
to resign the appointment whenever its func 
tions became incompatible with his feeling 





a Pole. tle was also intrusted with the 
tion of the schools in Russian 
pointed Curator of the University ot 
He attended all the conferences 
reign Ministers, and drew up all protocols, de- 
He 
incessantly for eight or nine hours at a time. 
In 1804 he was appointed full Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, his predecessor in 
ing through ill-health, and urging him to ac- 


4 


Wilna. 
with the Fo- 
wrote 


spatches, and rescripts. sometimes 


office ret 


cept the place. 
He took office 
Russian Emperor a sort of arbiter of 


with a 





project to mal 
peace tor 
the civilized world and a protector of the weak 
and oppressed, so that his reign should inau- 
gurate a new era of justice and right in Ku- 
In order to 
to a practical form, he drew up a scheme of 
policy, which he sent to all the Russian repre- 
sentatives at 


ropean politics. reduce this idea 


foreign courts. As long as he 
remained in office he attempted to direct the 
course of Russian policy in accordance with 
such principles, which just fell in with the 
mood in which Alexander then was, but which 
could not be carried out without leading toa 
with The 
sion of the rupture was the execution of the 
Due @Enghien, which, by the 
that Talleyrand pronounced, in 
quoted epigram, to be 
that it was a blunder. 
March 20, 104, 


since 


rupture France. immediate oeca- 


way, was the 

act his oft- 

worse than a crime, in 

This event took puace 

France and Russia had been 
October, 

drew up a note, which was sent to the 


Ministry 


at peace S01, Czartoryski 
French 
through the Russian charg 
faires in Paris, protesting against 
and demanding an explanation, 
France was harsh and 
matic rupture which ensued was a no. 
The Cabinet of St. 


The reply of 
The diplo- 
el one 


Peters- 


insulting. 
as to its motive. 
but 
was simply moved to resent a violation of in 


burg had no direct grievance of its own, 


ternational law. Another anomaly was that 
the state of things produced was not war, but 
only a suspension of friendly relations. None 


of the other powers followed the example of 
Russia, but in the foliowing year the c 


ALiLION 


between Russia and England against Napo 
leon was formed, and was joined by Austria 
and Sweden. 

The secret instructions given to the special 


Russian envoy sent to England to negotiate a 
basis of operations against Napoleon, are re 
markable for their liberality and breadth ot 
view. It is suggested that the two powers, 
while restoring the King ol 
throne, would be 
+it 


give his people a free and 


Switzerland should be given a 


government 


allowed | 


Sardinia to the 
justified in urging him to 


Wise coustitution; 
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based on local requirements and the wishes of 
the people; the 


with regard to 


same principle should guide 
Holland. 


institutions should be 


Everywhere public 
founded on the sacred 
rights of humanity and on the spirit of wisdom 
and benevolence. Such phrases as the follow 
ing are not what one looks for from the Auto 
crat of all the Russias, and it may be assumed 
that the sentiments as well as the language be- 
long to Czartoryski rather than to Alexander, 
although, perhaps, for the moment, shared by 


the latter ; 


“It is in tearing off the masks worn by 
governments which, for their private objects, 
alternately have recourse to despotism and to 
anarchy, carefully separating their interests 
from the people over whom they 
tyrannize, that we may hope for the sincere 
assistance of the latter, and produce a general 
enthusiasm for the good cause whose results 
would be incalculable. . The object 
would be, tirst, to attach nations to their 
governments, by making it only possible for 


those of 


the latter to act for the benefit of their sub- 
jects. When peace is made, a new 
treaty should be drawn up; . . . such a 


treaty might secure the privileges of neutrali 
ty, bind the powers who take part in it never 
to begin a war until after exhausting every 
means Of mediation by a third power, and lay 
down a sert of new code of international law, 
which, being sanctioned by the greater part of 
the European states, would, if violated by any 
of them, bind the others to turn against the 
offender and make good the evil he has com 
mitted.” 


In September, 1805, Alexander sent a second 
special envoy to England, to obtain her consent 
to the cession of Hanover to Prussia, which the 
latter power asked as the price of her codpera- 
tion against France. This consent was flatly 
refused, and some interesting conversations be 
Pitt the Russian Ambassador in 
London are here reported. ‘* All the subsidies,” 
said Pitt, ‘‘that Prussia asks for herself, for 
Saxony, for Hesse, and for the Duke of Bruns 
wick, will be given; we shall be delighted to 


tween and 


agree to any other indemnity that Prussia may 
wish to have: but as for the exchange of Hano 
ver, no Minister would be imprudent enough 
to make such a proposal to the King, and great 
from 
that 
the proposal to give up Hanover would either 
kill George IIT 


after losing a sovereign so much esteemed and 


care will be taken always to conceal it 


him.” In alater conversation, Pitt said 


or drive him mad, * and that 






cherished, the country would no long 


er cansent 
to bear the enormous sacrifices of money it was 


making for Continental wars. To provoke so 
the death or insanity of the 


King would therefore be most ruinous to the 


fatal a crisis as 
interests of Europe.” Three months later, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, Hanover was ceded to 
Prussia by France, as a bribe for having re 
mained neutral. 

In June, 1806, Prince Czartoryski resigned 
He 
had previously addressed to the Emperor seve 
ral very the latter's 
policy. In addition to the reasons for retiring 


his post as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


frank remonstrances on 


from oftice which he therein stated, he had one 
other very potent one, which he could not state 
with propriety. The hopes of the Poles bad 
been raised by Napoleon, and it was expected 
that the latter would strive to give thei sup 
port against Russia by promising to 1 store 
their independence; in that case, Prince A 
could not contmue to direct the policy of a 
state with which his countrymen were at war 
But although he had ceased to be Minister, the 
Prince continued for many years an 


lam 


esteemed 
counsellor of the Emperor, and used his in- 
tluence constantly in favor of a reconstruction 
of Poland. He was present at the negotiations 
for the Peace of Tilsit (in 1807),when the Duchy 
of Warsaw was created and placed under the 
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GERMAN LITERARY USAGE, 


Sprachgehrauch wid Sprachricitighett ui 
Deutschen. Von Karl Gustaf Andresen, 
Funfte Autlage, 


ninger. ISS@, 


Heilbronn: Gebrader tlen- 


RECENT years have been fertile in books that 
aim in their several ways at the puritication of 
the German Janguage and the improvement ot 
German style. Thus we have the well-known 
‘Worterbuch der Hauptschwierigkeiten’ and 
the more recent ‘Stil-Musterbuch’ of Dr. 
Daniel Sanders, the useful * Antibarbarus’ of 
Keller, and various other works that might 
be mentioned. But among all these treatises 
Andresen’s is easily best, whether for the 
German writer who needs a practical hand 
book for his own guidance or for the foreign 
student who may occasionally wish to know 
how the case stands between the prescriptions 
of theory on the one hand and the facts of 
practice on the other. For the fifth edition the 
work before us has been thoroughly revised, 
and also reprinted with a smaller page. It is 
now a handy volume of just 400 pages, exclu 
sive of the long and indispensable index. 

Jn a brief introduction the author defines his 
position with regard to the nature and compe 
tence of grammatical authority. With Horace, 
he holds that usage must be the tinal arbiter; 
if a locution is once firmly established and 
generally accepted, it is a part of the language, 
no matter how illogical or ungrammatical it 
may appear to be. But when is a usage firmly 
established? How many and what kind of 
speakers and writers are necessary to accredit 
it properly ¢ Everybody knows that a particu- 
lar habit of speech may be at the outset simply 
the result of ignorance or carelessness or atfec- 
tation. In such case the new locution always 
has to make its way, if it makes its way at all, 
at the expense of something better. Now, 
here, as Andresen very properly holds, is the 
right place for the counsels and the remon- 
strances of the grammarian. While usage is 
still conflicting, or not yet general, the theorist 
may and should make himself heard for the 
furtherance of what is good and the banish 
ment of what is bad from the theoretical peint 
of view. Our author’s method is to take up by 
topics the disputed points of German usage, 
state and comment upon the rule of the text- 
books, and then indicate by means of illustra- 
tive quotations how the rule actually fares at 
the hands of the German people and their 
representative writers. These quotations are 
the most valuable part of the book; they are 
‘ulled froma variety of different authors and 
newspapers ; the names of Goethe, Jacob 
Grinun, and the Cologne Gazette being of the 
most frequent occurrence, 

On the subject of spelling-reform Andresen 
would go further than the new Prussian rules 
go, but would stop short of a purely phonetie 
system. He is of those who hold that one of 
the functions of orthography is to preserve a 
record of facts in the history of speech. He 
likes neither the German print nor the prac 
tice of using initial capitals for substantives, 
but appears to think the cause of reform hope 
less—the abandonment of the capital initials 
even more hopeless than the general introduc 

iof the Latin print, As between *‘ reines 
Herzens” and “reinen Herzens” our author 
recommends the former. The weight of con 
temporary usage seems to be in favor of the 
weak inflection ‘*reinen.” Grimm advocated 
nud used the strong form. Goethe's practice 
vavers, but, uoon the whole, favors the weak 
formn, Here we have to do with a modern in 
novation (the weak infiection is not found in 


1 4] 
hel 


Lath Which came in originally in detiance 





‘I"he 


of grammar, and is now engaged in a contlict 


W ation. 


with the older locution. In such a case, argues 
Andresen, one who wishes to follow the best 
counsel will do well to take sides with what is 
historically correct. But this argument, we 
must observe, loses much of its force unless it 
is shown that the innovation itself was at the 
outset fortuitous, If there was a reason be 
hind it—if, for example, it was the result of 
phonetic analogy, or if it was due to a desire to 
avoid a succession of sibilant endings—then we 
have to do with a new “law” crossing the old 
one and modifying its action, under particular 
circumstances, In that event, it would be difti- 
cult to see why we should be called on to repro- 
bate ‘Sreinen Herzens” on historical grounds, 
unless we were also prepared to reprobate the 
cause which produved that form from the older 
one, If this were not so, we could have no 
peace until we had restored all the grammati 
cal apparatus that ever belonged to our lan- 
guage. To our thinking, it is with the par- 
venus of language as with other parvenus: 
when they have been long with us and have ae- 
quired a standing in the community, there is 
nothing for it but to take them on their own 
merits without inquiring too narrowly into 
the length of their pedigree. It is only the 
fresh parvenu, with the marks of a base ori- 
gin still upon him, that criticism can hope to 
make any impression upon. 

As between ‘mit gutem rothem Weine” and 
‘““mit gutem rothen Weine,” our author holds 
that it is not necessary to decide, since the 
phrases have different meanings; the latter 
being equivalent to ‘Smit gutem Rothweine, 
whereas the former brings the color into promi 
nence. Our own observation indicates, how- 
ever, that locutions like ‘mit langem weissen 
Bart” are growing in favoreven for cases 
where it cannot be said that the second adjec 
tive is, after a fashion, taken for granted, or 
forms a compound idea with its substantive. 
\gainst the growing use of such superlatives as 
‘*hochverehrtest,” ‘* tieffiihlendst.” Andresen 
enters his protest. Probabiy, the protest will 
be ineffective in spite of its obvious propriety; 
at any rate, we find one of his German crities 
disagreeing with him, and urging that there is 
a valuable ditference between “ die hochgestell- 
testen”’ and * die h6chstgestellten Manner.” 

Since the days of Adelung the grammatical 
authorities have, as a rule, counselled against 
the use of the neuter‘ es” with a preposition, 
advocating for example, **dafiir ” or * ftir 
dasselbe” instead of ** fires.” Andresen repu 
diates this doctrine, and commends the Cologne 
Gazette tor writing: ‘‘Das eine der beiden 
Kinder war von einer Thiir, die iter es gestiirzt 


vefallenen 


war, das andere durch cinen auf es ; 
Stuhl, beschiadiet worden.” In the present 


conjugation of verbs like ‘ blasen,” ‘es 





sen,” “‘dreschen,’ Andresen recommends the 
long forms ** du blisest,” ** issest,” ** drischest,” 
although usage is all but overwhelmingly in 
favor of ‘* blast,” ‘‘isst,” ‘drischt.” On page 
16 we tind a reference to ‘* the six verbs which 
exhibit Riickhwmlautin the preterite,” although 
the best authorities are now telling us that 
there is not and never was any such thing as 
Rickumlaut, The now very common locution 
“ich anerkenne”™ for ‘tich erkenne an” is ob- 
jected to by our author, and in this connection 
the remark is made that usage sanctions 


neither “Ser aut 





Whence the conclusion is inevitable that this 
verb is not available to express the the hit 
‘he rises from the dead 

Highly interesting are the pages upon the 
use of illogical or elliptical modifiers, as in 
‘reitende Post.” ** schwindelnde Hohe,” © knie 


ende Bitte,” ete. Expressions of this kind 
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were objected to by Adelung, but very many of 
them are now in use, and Andresen sees no ob- 
jection to them, although for Goethe's ** bla 
sende Instrumente” he thinks it better to say 
‘** Blasinstrumente,” and for *t fallende Sucht” 
(compare our falling-sichness), ‘* Falisucht.” 
The multiplication of such expressions in 
modern German may be in a measure due to 
French phrases like café chantant, or to the 
misunderstood analogy of English writing 
table and the like. At any rate, they have 
now become so numerous that Andresen is 
willing to defend the fish-dealer’s advertisment: 
‘“Lebende Ankunft wird garantirt.” As re- 
gards this last phrase, it may be noticed that 
while in English we might get along with 
‘* Live delivery guaranteed,” we could hardly 
tolerate the substitution of ‘‘living” for 
“live.” So, too, though we speak of a ‘dizzy 
height,” we have no provision for a ‘shuddering 
height.” In generai it may be said that the ten 
dency to make an adjective do duty for a 
phrase or a sentence is more marked in Ger- 
man than in either English or French. We 
often hear “ English lessons” and ** Italian 
tour,” but recognize ‘* lessons in English” and 
‘tour in Italy” as better. So in French, but 
in German “‘englische Stunden” and ** italien 
ische Reise” are almost the rule. Andresen is 
even able to quote from the Areus-Zeitung an 
advertisement in which a noble lady deplores 
the death of her 
Ehemannes,” the adjective being intended to 


*unvergesslichen, fangen 


signify that the deceased had long been her 
husband, 

On the fruitful subject of long and compli- 
cated sentences, Andresen bas some remarks 
for which, were there hope that they might do 
any good, the civilized world should be grate 
fulto him. His collection of syntactical mon- 
strosities on page 51 ff. is one of the most en- 
tertaining and at the same time appalling that 
we have encountered. This familiar vice of 
German style is analyzed by Andresen, and 
ascribed to a desire on the part of writers to 
erowd into the compass of a single sentence, 
not only an essential thought, but also every- 
thing that happens to come into the mind as 
connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
thought. To turn off good periods that are at 
the same time long and involved, is no doubt 
possible in any language, but to do it requires 
care, patience, and skill. Unless a writer has a 
genius for style, his attempt to exhaust all the 
incidental implications of his thought as he 
passes by, Is more likely to bewilder and repel 
his reader than to edify him, or to impress him 
with the mental acumen displayed. Some of 
the sentences quoted by Andresen have re 
minded us of the movements of an untrained 
cur in pursuit of large game: the animal can- 
not content himself to follow the main scent, 
but continually scurries off into the bushes 
upon every rabbit-track that crosses his path, 
and then, with endless snufling at this and that, 
zigzags his way back as best he can to the 
course he ought never to have abandoned. A 
single example from the Cologne Gazette may 
serve to point our moral and conclude our 
notice : 


‘“Wie bekannt, hatte Herr Appellationsge - 
richtsrat Rottels auf Grund der uber die wegen 
ihres Widerstands gegen die jiingsten vatika 
nischen Beschliisse ausgesprochenen Excommu- 
nication gegen die Forderung fernerer Steuern 
Seitens der KirchenbehOrde den Rechtsweg be- 
schritten und das hiesige Friedensgericht No. 2, 
in welchem der trotz seiner Excommunication 
Besteuerte die die Execution betreibende Stadt- 
gemeinde verklagte, zu Gunsten desselben ent- 
schieden und das Stadtverordnetencollegium 
sich hierbei ohne Appellation bheruhigt, weil 
die Sache nur die betretTende Prarrgemeinde, 
nicht aber die Stadtgemeinde angehe.’ 
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